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guages. Rivarol traces the growth of the "patois picard" to its present form 
as we know it. He shows why the surrounding countries were unable to assert 
their linguistic superiority. The exposition rings true. Every line confirms 
"l'universalit6 de la langue francaise si bien reconnue et si hautement avou6e 
dans notre Europe." 

The explanatory footnotes by Mr. Comfort are in English and explain his- 
torical and literary references. 

Mr. Comfort says in his introduction that this thesis is of real value just now 
to those beginning the study of the French language and literature because it 
answers adequately the questions, "Why should we study French? What has 
been the part of France and her people in the service of civilization?" It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that it would be of doubtful value to a beginner of French. 
The thought is too profound to be extracted by one struggling with the difficulties 
of a new vehicle of expression. Also, one would not introduce a student to the 
French language by means of such formal reading with its difficult phrasing and 
its air of a century ago. But a student, after mastering the more modern con- 
versational French, would certainly derive much pleasure and information 
from it. 

C. GRAMMARS 

A new complete French grammar. — A copy of A Practical French Course 1 by 
Leopold Cardon, instructor in romance languages in Ohio State University, is 
brought to our attention. It is intended for beginning students in college or 
high school. Its object is "to teach students to understand, speak, read and 
write ordinary French" — rather a large order, but the grammar has set out to do 
its share toward the goal, provided the students react in the desired manner. 

The lessons are divided into sections comprising: (1) actions or little scenes 
for direct practice preceding the study of the grammar; (2) grammatical rules 
and forms that may be constructed from observation of the story preceding; (3) 
vocabularies that group together words pertaining to the same subject; (4) 
French texts drawn from the facts, customs, and needs of daily life; (5) oral and 
written exercises which oblige the pupil to speak and to form complete sentences 
for everyday use; (6) extracts from French literature for reading, illustrating the 
rules, and recommended for their literary and educational value; (7) special 
provision for the synthetic study of verbs; (8) review exercises and examination 
questions after every fourth lesson and in French as early as seems practicable. 

To the teacher using the direct method, some of these divisions offer better 
material than others; these may be easily selected and emphasized by the individ- 
ual teacher. Some teachers may object to a too early introduction of the sub- 
junctive, to the very long vocabularies, and to the absence of the treatment of 
phonetic transcription. 

Maps of France and of Paris found in the book are of certain value, as are 
also pictures of buildings and scenes in the city, but the map of Paris is not clear 
enough for one unacquainted with the place, and isolated pictures with no allu- 
sions made to them in the immediate neighborhood lose much of their value. 

The grammar as a whole has many fine points to recommend it. 

1 Leopold Cardon, A Practical French Course. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. Pp. xx+443. 



